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In animals on a high fat or high carbohydrate diet lacking .sufficient
first-class protein to provide an adequate amount of cholino or of its
precursor methionine, severe fatty infiltration of the liver developed
and progressed to a stage of diffuse fibrosis. If on the other hand the
diet was inadequate in a-tocopherol and cystine as well as in methionine,
massive necrosis resulted (p. 643).
These experimental observations on the relation of diet to fatty
changes in the liver and to the development of cirrhosis have their
counterparts in man, for the incidence of cirrhosis is found to be highest
in communities subsisting op. unbalanced diets rich in carbohydrates
and poor in protein. In Africa, among the Bantu, and in the Par
East, hepatic enlargement due to fatty change is common in children,
together with pellagra-like symptoms, a state of' malignant malnutri-
tion ' resulting. Gillman reported that these conditions in children
were refractory to treatment with vitamin B complex but responded
to administration of dried powdered stomach. Among the adult
Bantu cirrhosis of the liver is very common, and is frequently
accompanied by pronounced deposition of iron in the liver and other
organs, resembling hsemochromatosis. The Gillmans refer to this
condition as c^to^siderosjg and they attribute it to the poor native
diet of mealies which is notably deficient in high-grade protein. In
consequence of the high incidence of cirrhosis, primary liver cell
carcinoma is also common,
In Europe the association of cirrhosis of the liver with long-
continued and excessive consumption of alcohol is substantiated by
studies on the occupational incidence of the disease and on the habits
of many of its victims. The Registrar-General's figures clearly indi-
cate a marked excess of cases amongst persons in the liquor trade.
The administration of alcohol to experimental animals has, however,
in properly controlled experiments failed to give rise to cirrhosis
to any greater extent than an equal caloric imbalance of the diet by
means of sugar (Best), and it is probable that the effect of alcohol in
man is not a direct one, but is exerted through reduction in intake
of other nutriments with which alcoholism is so commonly associated.
There is therefore a considerable weight of evidence in support of
the animal experimental work that faulty nutrition is primarily con-
cerned in the etiology of a large proportion of the cases of cirrhosis
in man through imbalance of the diet, with inadequate intake of
first-class protein and deficiency in lipotropic factors. The crucial
test of this theory of causation will be the prevention of cirrhosis by
treatment of the children in those peoples of the world amongst whom
the disease is prevalent.
As has been emphasised previously (p. 642) it is not possible in
man to make an absolute distinction between those cases which have
resulted from an acute infection or intoxication, and those which
develop slowly and progressively. Some examples of typical post-
necrotic scarring give no history indicative of any serious illness at